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naughty boys. 

By J. Marshall, Esq., M.D., LL.D. 

The title of this paper has been selected not without 
deliberation. It is not “ Wicked boys,” “ Morbid boys," 
“ Insane boys.” The investigations of Lombroso and others, 
and the sad experience of the world, alike have proved that 
there are born into life, now and then and here and there 
monstrosities of soul as of body, “ backcasts,” it is suggested 
by Darwin, to earlier stages of savagedom, whose natures 
are at war with law, whose instincts are only evil and that 
continually. Into the depths of such terrible mysteries of 
Nature’s workings, into the sorrows and woes of such 
tragedies of parenthood, the philosopher may speculate, the 
physician may probe, the legislator may intrude or refuse to 
intrude ; but, here and now, it is neither needful for me to 
venture, nor have I the knowledge or experience, and I 
thank God for it, which would enable me to say anything of 
value on such a subject. For in all the wide and varied 
intercourse with boys that nearly forty years of teaching 
have given me, I cannot recall a single example of such 
absolutely hopeless divorce of a boy’s nature from that of 
his kind and time. I have known some bad boys, even 
perhaps some wicked ones ; but none that were not amenable 
to motive, none of whom one could not reasonably hope 
^' Ven ^ me aid and circumstance to foster the seeds 
g°o , the bad boy, the wicked boy, might grow to be the 
ntL ent v. Clt ' Z ? n ’. l ^ e honest and honourable man. On the 
nrnmi * S sa< ^y true that young natures full of every 

fostpr °k° 0< T . given time to thwart and circumstance to 

in th P !! S ° 6V ^’ ^ ave now anc * then in my experience as 

b l i h i P '™ nce of others, turned their fair promise i«» 

Bu? tte®' “I? fall f “'o unimagined p^ths of ev, ■ 

perhans suh mg ° f ‘ he evil Sr to good, though 

obviously years ° f sch ° o1 ’ sei<ioni 

the liberty and the temptations of ear ^ 
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manhood have presented their Cirr P r„rv ^ 

for good or evil, the secret bias of the soul * * ^ ^ 

My subject is a wider one; for the “ naughty boys ” are 
co-extensive almost with boyhood. To whaf mother’s Ups 
are the dear words “you naughty b .. not famiUar 

mother s heart has not thrilled with love and pride and hope 
and fear as she spoke them ? He is her boy, her man-child, 
the frui of what joy and what pain, holding in him, as in a 
kernel, living possibilities of good or evil, of strength to 
help or hinder the world’s work, greater than his mother 
herself possesses ; for though but a child, is he not also a man > 

And the words “naughty boy” are the mother’s natural 
expression of her sense of present weakness, incompleteness, 
rawness, in her boy, and of future strength and power and 
growth. Her heart broods, as an angel might, over the 
young giant that is hers, and yet more than hers ; she 
watches with eager joy and apprehension each blind groping 
of the young strength that knows not itself as yet, but means 
and is destined to find itself ere long. Her pleasing plague, 
her pretty pest, she loves him most when to outward seeming 
he is most unlovely. His tempers, his feats of naughty 
rebellion, his quaint defiance of all the embattled hosts of 
mother and nurse and sister and aunt and grandmother, who 
flutter about the enfant terrible and pretend to suppress him 
while they know they cannot, — these are the dearest joys a 
mother can know. 

After all, had the little chap but the speculative brain to 
ponder on his surroundings, what a strange existence might 
not he consider that to be in which he finds himself! About 


him lights and splendours, various and strange, all glorious 
and tempting, but he “ mustn’t touch.” About him also all 
manner of attractive objects, soon discovered to be amenable 
to his small faculty of rending and breaking, ecstatically 
delightful therefore to him as opportunities for the exercise 
of the vitality which thrills in him, but these too he “mustn t 
touch ! ” Multitudes of cakes and sweets and fruits, as 
charming to the eye as they are delightful to the taste, ■which 
be would fain devour unendingly ; yet either the great 
embattled nursing host restrain him, or should he baulk 
their restraining powers, strange pangs and weaknesses 
e nsue, with forceful swallowing of bitter draughts, and 
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terrible hours or days of dread imprisonment in'b^' 
equally terrible visitations of gloomy powers called doctor. 
« excursions and alarms innumerable. 


and~other “ excursions and alarms " innumerable. 

Within him he feels every day of his little life the g i 0 , v 
and beat of continually strengthening impulses and powers 
and without him continually strengthening walls of resi stance ’ 
and repression and check. Two things only or perhaps thr ee 
save him from a sense of miserable imprisonment. The fi rst 
and the strongest power to save him from this is just the 
vitality itself that fills him. If he is checked at one point 
he simply bubbles cheerfully over at another; baulked 
momentarily of one naughty delight, he has numberless 
other pretty ways of outwitting the enemy. He cannot tire; 
his nurses, alas ! are older and can. And so with nimble 
elasticity, all the more nimble because unconscious, he 
dances his way gaily through or over or round the obstacles 
that make up his environment, and the embattled nursing 
host pant after him in vain. 

And then the rogue knows in his own childish way that 
there is a traitor in every corner of the enemy’s camp, who 
amidst much show of the terrors of war, is really intriguing 
for him all the time. There is love behind all the terrible- 
seeming apparatus of repression in mother and nurse and 
grandmother and aunt ; and a smile, or a pretty little childish 
phrase, or a funny angry wave of curly locks, or some other 
of the numberless tricks and charms of childhood, is enough 
to rout all the host of his pretended foes, and to overwhelm 
their fiercest objurgations in a joyful laugh. 

And thirdly, he is not altogether an automaton of disorder 
an rebellion . if there is love on the part of his repressors to 
weaken their tyrant sway, there are the small beginnings of 
reason on his part, which however feebly at first, still 
fnrr Ua T an ^ & row ingly reveal to him the meaning of his 
it • Un lri £ s> t ^ le l aw that governs life and life’s activities- 
he is a 0t mer . e ^ na ughty,” he is “ naughty boy.” That is, 
reasonaBi^ m rna k* n g', with the rudiments of a mans 
able elenTT* ^ jud S ment and foresight ; and the reason- 
its resDons! 1 m V 6 a PP e£ds °f his gentle tyrants is not without 

ThusTn T 6Ch0 in the budding soul of the child. . . 

life of the child 6 ? 1 ? 7 i? f the y ° Ung unordered unorga r 'the 
’ nd the world-old organised life of 
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community about him, bv the r i V, 

the boy grows slowly c/.he S ^ Jf' " “"T * ndr ° a *>". 

- naughtiness” of infancy to th* hlS manhood, and the 
.nan’s maturity. 7 ‘° the ener ^ and wi » a " d "’ork of a 

That mother's instinct is. therefore, in this as in most matters 
that concern her motherhood, true and right, which tells her 
that the naughty boys are the most precious boys. £o 
naughtiness is just the shooting-pain of growth . i, is the 
energy of a fresh existence thrusting out to find or make its 
appropriate place in the world. There is indeed a pathetic 
charm about the gentle quiet child, that never misbehaves 
never makes a noise, never breaks commands or china, asks’ 
only to be let alone or at best to be wrapped about with the 
warmth of caressing hands. But this charm is of the nature ' 
of death or death s forerunner, weakness or disease. It is not 
natural for a boy to be so gentle ; it promises at least little of 
the strong man’s race who runs rejoicing in his strength. 
There are of course possibilities for these tenderer flowers also. 
Many of the great thinkers of the world, its poets, its musicians, 
its writers and preachers, have struggled up to manhood 
through years of weakness and pain. In our Father’s house 
on earth, as in heaven, there are many mansions, and hope of 
future greatness as well as goodness is not closed to any 
mother’s desires. 

For the mothers of such gentler sons a task not less important 
or less difficult remains: to solicit the “naughtiness” that 
does not assert itself spontaneously : to encourage every 
faintest expression of personal tendency or character, not by 
mere petting, but by watchful apprehension of what it may 
signify of special capacity and by ready seconding of any 
beginning of personal effort. Does the child show a fondness 
for pencil and paper ? Be eager and ready to give him a 
chance, however feebly, of expressing himself in draughts- 
manship or caricature. Does he show a love for music? 
Play to him, play with him in a way : let his fingers stray on 
the keys with yours, give him early an insight into the 
wondrous power of man over sound and sounding strings. 
Or if be jg inventive of little tales, do not suppress them as silly 
nonsense, mere childish babblings, listen to them, elaborate 
them with him, cap them with similar fantasies of your own 
° r from the books of others. Find him employment, encourage 
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soine”active~ interest, get him somehow out of mere neg ati 
and inactivity, help him to d.scover himself, and the will , h " 

lies latent within him. . . , ,. 

There is much of course to be said for heredity as accounting 
for the familiar fact that so many great men have had notable 
mothers. But much may also be said for the influence of the Se 
mothers exercised through sympathetic interest and i ns i ght 
in the early impressible years, before school has come with i ts 
predominating power to assimilate boys, to put a class mark 
upon them, to at least temporarily suppress or check 
individuality and special character. Mothers sons are 
generally the best sons: and mothers’ sons are made before 
the age of seven. 

The same sympathy, the same tender care and foresight are 
required for the “naughty boys,” “the pickles,” though of 
course in the treatment of such those qualities will manifest 
themselves in different fashion. For one thing, more of sheer 
physical strength is needed than women always have available 
to deal in an effective way with the never-ending, never-tiring 
activities of healthy vigorous boys. It is wise for them, there- 
fore, to get quite clear notions as to how r much stronger, it 
stronger at all, they really are than their particular enfant 
terrible. Mothers are often very apt through vanity to go on 
flattering themselves that they can overrule their boys by 
mere weight of seniority, when they have no such power at 
all. And so they scold and fidget and nag at a boy, till he 
becomes perfectly callous to the maternal revilings, and 
despises his mother long before he is exactly conscious of it. 
A mother, if she is prudent, will not neglect other ways of 
ruling than mere words that lose their w r eight because of their 
multitude, and commands that she secretly feels she has not 
the strength to enforce. There is the way of love, there is 
the way of sorrow, there is the way of silence. A boy that 

• ^ 1 , 0t UC ^ e an inch for any amount of scolding, may be 

reoTft J _ move d by the silent look, the pained expression, the 

enlisted tender ness, his gallantry may be 

weakness ^ * 6 m °ther, who is clever enough to make her 
weakness strong to plead for her. 

reallv | S W * Se never to give an order that is ^ ot 

things real*! ' ° 6 ' U ^ a * ones authority, to reserve it 0 

g really important, and to ignore for the sake of th' 1 
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ii-iXorsr r liy evii - M ° th - 

child, manufacture <£*£ 

■‘X 1, M ° St mtheTr 

J,r?f 1 ’ " atura "y and quite harmlessly untruthful 

and that for several reasons. In the firs, place, the limits 
of true and false are really quite beyond thek mental grasp 
They live m a world of imaginings ; they are consfan fv 
.■ pretending to be or to do or to have experienced this or 
that; and the pretend, ng is to them nearer and truer than 
anything which grown people call true. Add to this the 
conscious helplessness of childhood ; its total incapacity to 
turn by ingenious evasion an inconvenient question or to put 
a specious gloss on questionable acts, or to carry the war 
into the enemy’s camp, as grown people are so fond of doine, 
by the tu quoque argument of “ You’re as bad yourself.” If ’a 
boy is definitely asked, “ Did you do so-and-so ? ” there is of 
course the George Washington’s apple-tree issue, which for 
my part I have never quite believed and never quite 
admired and there is the issue of a generally very trans- 
parent fib. I make it a point never to “ corner ” a boy in 
this way. Either I start, as from known and acknowledged 
fact that such a thing has been done, and proceed to discuss 
as with a reasonable being the logical bearings of the 
situation on that footing. Or if there is the slightest 
scintilla of a doubt, I accept absolutely the denial of the 
supposed culprit, and the more serious my doubts as to the 
truthfulness of his statement the more ostentatious and 
complete do I make my acceptance of it. To say to a boy 
“ You are a liar,” or to go about to prove the fact, is to go 
far to make him a liar. Treat it, even against evidence, as 
an inconceivable thing for him to have said anything but the 
truth, and you will go a long way to make him truthful in 
future. The innocence of the dove and the wisdom of the 
serpent are not two things but one in such a case. 

flhe favourite treatment for lying is of course a sound 
thrashing. But whether for lying or any other mean offence, 
the longer I live the less faith have I in mere punishment, 
especially punishment of a revengeful angry sort, as a really 
curative treatment of the character. I can recall, over 
a space of more than 40 years, as vividly as if it were 
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cfprrkv one of the converting moments of my own i if 
Jha has remained a powerful influence with nre to this day 

U1ClL • tn a 1 1 ft 1 R hoV Rlthnry ~ _ V* 


carries me back to a little boy sitting at a 


desk 


among "c^ass-fellows much bigger than himself. He"^ 

writing as carefully as he can in h.s copybook, with an eye 
'for the approaching master, a man o brutal methods and 
cruel temper. Suddenly his arm is mischievously j 0 g gle(1 
by a companion, with the result that the ink-bottle in which 
he is at the moment dipping his pen is knocked over, and 
the fair face of the copy-book irretrievably ruined. Enraged 
at the disaster, I started up on the impulse of the moment 
and complained to the master, with the result that the 
offender was haled forth and savagely thrashed. Meanwhile 
the reaction was working in my little soul. I was sorry for 
the lad, I was ashamed of “ telling,” I was fully aware of 
the condign punishment I might myself expect from the big 
fellow when he got me outside. What was my surprise 
when the lad, as he came back to his place, bruised and 
shaken, turned to me and said quietly, “ I did not think you 
would have done such a thing.” My soul was overwhelmed 
as with a glimpse into another world, a world of nobler 
thoughts and deeds and characters : it was as I have said a 
“ converting ” moment in my life. I have wholly forgotten 
that boy’s name ; I should not of course know him if I saw 
him. But if in the world beyond there be recognition of 
kindred spirits, I shall recognise there one who, though but 
a lad, was a father in God to me that day. The thrashing 1 
anticipated would have been deserved, I suppose, and I 
should not have grumbled at it ; but it would not have made 
me any better. 

I may even confess that I have not much faith in the theory 
°f desert. I- or the practical purposes of life, in the some- 
w at rough-and-ready organisation of society for mutual 
protection, it i s no doubt indispensable that for certain 
o ences there shall be tabulated certain supposed propor- 
tionate punishments. But while I am not prepared to say 
J any ° ther arran gement is feasible for society as a whole, 
v • , 6re ar f tv '° f acts obvious enough in connection with it 
with ° ?™f° Un d significance for parents in their dealing's 

punishme dfen ’ and the *e facts are— first that organise 
P ishment has not abolished crime, and second, that it does 
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not reform criminals. When 

my child, who has done something ^haTis^w" 1 Wkh 

that should interest me r T s it ^ • 1S> wron £> what is it 

some way punishment to fault ^ Ue:5tl ° n °/ a PP ortloni ng in 
debt ? That is the old idea of nuni ^ ^ a kind of 

is a remnant of savagery it is wB S 1 l rnent, kut t0 my m ‘ n d it 
wholly inept and futile. Who am I tlL^ * * S 

to apportion punishment to guilt ? R f & i° U d undertake 
ii . 8 uilt r Before the guilt can Tp 

measured, long trams of antecedent conditions mu“ be 

measured. Inhentedtendenciesmustbeknown a„dacc««S 

weighed : crcumstances of many kinds must be considered 
elements to strengthen or weaken temptation. In short I 

must assume for myself the functions of the D.vine Being. lii 

Knowledge, H.s Wisdom, His all-controlling Justice And 
m the inflicting of the punishment I must equally encroach 
on His infinite functions. I here must be no impotence of 
anger, no irritabilities drawn from a secret consciousness of 
like weaknesses in myself the parent. I remember once an 
interview I had with the father of one of my boys, a medical 
man curiously enough, who among other “faults,” as he called 
them, of his son, marked out specially for my severest 
consideration, his wretched memory. The father told me quite 
naively that nothing irritated him so much as this, “because,” 
he added, “I have always had a wretched memory myself.” 
Ihis is only an aggravated example of what I am quite sure 
is extremely common among parents, that they punish most 
severely in their children the “faults,” as they call them, which 
those children have inherited from themselves. 

My position as a parent with my child before me, or even 
as a teacher standing in quasi-parental position to my pupil, 
is that the past, by which 1 mean every moment of that young 
life before me up to the present — that past is past. It is in 
God’s keeping : He alone can judge it, He alone can deal 
with it. It is present to me in a sense, as giving me guidance 
a nd instruction with respect to the character of my child and 
his special needs and weaknesses ; it is not present to me as 
something which I have to mete out punishment or reward for, 
except only in so far as what I call punishment or reward is 
reasonably likely to make the future of my child purer and 
better. If j believe that his character will be injured by 
Punishment, that it will blunt his sensibilities, make him more 

vol. IX. — No. 5. Y 
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likely to lie to me, destroy his love or respect for me, then it 
is ,o my mind nothing but ruthless and ruinous pedantry t0 
insist on punishment because a “ sin has been committed. 

And in any case, if punishment is inflicted, then it must be 
so inflicted that love and not vengeance shall be visibly jt s 
motive. The natural sequel of the rod should be the tender 
word of encouragement, the loving hand laid on the bowed 
head, the uplifting arm, the kiss of peace. Only when 
punishment thus takes the foi m of something sacramental, 
in which the erring child, and the parent not less liable to 
err, are joined together in a sacrifice, only then can punish- 
ment become, as it always ought to be, truly purifying and 
strengthening. “ If thine eye offend thee, cast it out ; if thy 
hand offend thee, cut it off.” Such is the truly Christian 
idea of punishment ; it is self-inflicted ; and the parent is 
but one’s other and better self, helping his child to cast out 
the evil and strive upwards through pain to better things. 

In this strain I of course speak of corporal chastisement in 
its more serious aspects. Common sense and common 
experience admit the utility of lighter corporal punishment 
simply as an element of orderly training, especially with 
younger boys. In sheer thoughtlessness and exuberance of 
spirits, little boys are apt enough to break out in little tricks 
or irregularities, involving no serious dereliction of moral 
law, but which require to be checked in the interest of order 


ana gooa government, and equally in the interest of the 
boy s own orderly upbringing. A single tap of the cane, 
imposed without ill-temper, and simply as a matter of course, 
serves the purpose well enough. As the fault has no serious 
moral significance, so the penalty thus inflicted should have 

T ha ;/ mfUl m ° ral consec L uenc es. It is given simply, directly, 
officia y so to speak : it causes no heartburnings and does 
not make too much of petty things. But even in these 
sma matters a little humour, a little imagination, may often 
scover some other method of drill, suggested by the offence 

in*r ' ** 80 ^ orm * n §' an appropriate counteractive. Is a boy 

nclined to be too rough in his play ? Give him charge of 

car.! 0 , , y l- b °° ks for a I™®, while they play. I» he 

DUnttuah f Ut a h0UrS ■ Let him report himself eaCh h °“I 

the Reet ^ ’ °a & ° r two ' ^ oes he make a disturbance a 

Rector s door i Let him stand sentinel there for the nc*‘ 
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made by him for the edification”^ h °is fa,t “r Tc'her! U 

he” has played some” pranl^” aslume^th” Se ^° US . ly ' when 
• Z • t U'ariK, assume that he intended 

something .mportant and commendable by 1, and in the 

most innocent way solicit enlightenment as to the high 

purpose underlying it. I have found it useful sometimes to 

associate a boy with oneself in an interesting discussion of 

his own pecuhar eccentricity, as though it were something in 

a way outside himself, which he and I together might with a 

little study get to the bottom of. 


And above all, pas trop de zele in little things: no 
manufacturing of mountains out of molehills. We are none 
of us always quite wise and sober and good ; we expect and 
reasonably expect a little latitude, a little allowance for 
momentary moods and whims, and why shouldn’t boys have 
the same r On most occasions a mere glance, or nod, or 
twitch of the finger, as often humourous as angry or oftener, 
will recall a boy to himself and his duty ; and if this serves, 
why hark back to the momentary lapse ? Our business at 
each moment is with the moment, to get the maximum of 
work and of good out of it while it is here ; we cannot afford 
to be for ever occupying the present with worries over the past. 

Always be it remembered that I am speaking of the little 
things, the non-essentials, in which spirited children are so 
apt to be constantly offending the sensibilities of their elders, 
who in their turn in mere laziness or pettishness exaggerate 
the offence, and worry and nag at their children over trifles. 
I have spoken of laziness in the elders, and in my opinion 
no more fruitful cause of trouble with children exists. It is 
not an easy thing to keep our more sluggish minds and 
tempers on an even scale with the demands of these young 
and vivid natures for which we are responsible. Their 
restless minds and hands will have employment somehow, 


and in our laziness we leave them to their own small resources 
f°r a while, acquitting ourselves of the arrears we have 
accumulated by a good rousing slap or scolding at the last. 

Too apt are we, also, to visit on their helpless heads the frets 
and worries of our larger lives. Your boy ventures on some 
quaint or pert remark, or plays some little trick upon his 
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narent and said parent happening (asthe case may be) to 
have done a good stroke of business that day, or purchased 
an unusually becoming bonnet, the small pertness becomes a 
auaint conceit, a proof of precocious cleverness, a deli ghtftu 
jest and is rewarded with an approving laugh. But let the 
stroke of business have been the reverse of successful, let the 
purchased bonnet be on further consideration pronounced a 
failure, and the small marauder finds his little impertinence 
rewarded with a roar or a smack or a “ go to bed directly." 
I have not forgotten an experience of my own in my young 
married days in Oxford. I returned from College one day and 
caught my daughter of four in what I deemed a delinquency, 
and & scolded her accordingly. I was enabled to measure the 
exact amount of moral significance my scolding had possessed 
to her, when I overheard her warning her brother aged two, 
that “ he had better look out, as father had come home in a 
temper.” In my heart 1 had to admit that that was exactly 
what it came to. 


(To be continued.) 


PHONETICS. 

By the Rev. C. H. Parez. 

At a recent meeting of masters of schools an interesting 
discussion on the applicability of the new science of 
Phonetics to the teaching of modern languages was insti- 
tuted. Dr. AVeldon was in the chair, and an expert— 
M. Passy -had been specially brought over from abroad 
that he might have a favourable opportunity for setting 
forth a statement of his views. As was to be expected, 
considerable differences of opinion as to the value of the 
new method were expressed. In place of the « si quid 
novisti rectius istis , imperhC old stagers seemed rather 
inclined to cry “ hands off ’ ; the arguments advanced 
against were mostly, though not entirely, of the a priori or 
of the non possumus kind ; while the advocates appealed 
to the results (perhaps hardly yet placed on a sufficiently 
wide induction) of their experience. The decision of the 
meeting to await the issue of further trial was probably 
a wise ; at any rate, a prudent one. 

The object of this paper is not to urge or to deny the 
educational advantages of the proposed method, but to draw 
attention to a new study which, in the opinion of the writer, 
is, irrespective of its particular use in the hands of the 
teacher, of great interest, alike scientific, literary, and 
philanthropic. 

But it will be asked at the outset, what is meant by 
Phonetics ? — and probably the mere mention of the term 
will be enough to provoke a smile, dhe leaflets which in 
°ur classical schooldays caused amusement to young minds 
will at once be thought of — the Phonetic NUZ the produc- 
tion, it might be, of men stored with learning, but the 
laughing-stock of the sane and of that category of all 
sensible persons ’’—from which who, after reading Hans 
Andersen’s tale of the Emperor’s New Clothes , would 
venture to exclude himself? Rare Hans Andersen ! Surely 



